Reps  go  to  conference 


By  Tara  Ziemanis 

Conestoga  College’s  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  joined  hundreds 
of  other  college  and  university  as- 
sociations, when  it  took  part  in  the 
Canadian  Organization  of  Campus 
Activities  (COCA). 

The  entertainment  conference 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  and  ran  June 
16  to  June  20.  Cheryl  Davenport, 
DSA  activities  co-ordinator,  and 
Tim  Edergreen,  entertainment 
manager,  attended  the  national 
event. 

COCA  was  formed  in  1983,  in 
response  to  a shortage  of  informa- 
tion on  Canadian  entertainment. 
This  year  it  was  hosted  by  the  Car- 
leton  University  Students’  As- 
sociation. 

The  conference  featured  semi- 
nars, with  titles  such  as,“S tress 
management”,  and  “The  art  of 
negotiating”.  Participants  had  a 
choice  as  to  which  seminars  and 
lectures  they  could  attend. 

Along  with  the  discussions, 
Davenport  and  Edergreen  ac- 
quired bags  full  of  band  demo 
tapes,  trip  information,  band 


resumes,  and  lots  of  “toys”. 

“I  must  have  left  with  eight  fris- 
bees,”  Edergreen  said. 

Edergreen  added  he  made  some 
discoveries  concerning  Conestoga 
College  entertainment. 

“What’s  big  for  us  (bands),  is  not 
big  for  other  schools.  For  us,  Kim 
Mitchell  is  big,  other  colleges  it’s 
like  , ’we  had  him  five  times’.” 

The  conference  showcased  four 
nights  of  live  entertainment.  While 
84  Canadian  acts  applied,  only  24 
won  positions. 

This  gave  college  and  university 
representitives  a chance  to  view 
possible  bookings  firsthand. 

While  COCA  kept  Davenport 
and  Edergreen  busy,  it  also 
provided  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  socialize.  Edergreen  named  a 
bus  bowling  trip,  and  a visit  to 
Hull,  Que.  as  the  social  highlights. 

“It  was  great.  I’m  invited  (to 
visit),  pretty  much  all  over  Canada 
now,”Edergreen  said. 

Although  it  was  possible  to  book 
acts  at  the  conference,  Edergreen 
declined.  Instead,  he  chose  to  bring 
back  a large  number  of  group 
demo  tapes  and  resumes,  and 


negotiate  with  the  various  acts. 

“All  the  acts  are  in  the  negotiat- 
ing stages.  But  we  have  a good 
year  scheduled,”  he  said. 

Before  each  day  began,  Daven- 
port and  Edergreen  met  to  decide 
which  seminars  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  their  individual  information 
needs.  From  then  on  their  days 
were  jam-packed  with  informa- 
tion-gathering. 

Both  DSA  members  took  a six- 
and-a-half-hour  train  ride  to  Ot- 
tawa; while  there  they  stayed  at 
Ottawa’s  Skyline  Hotel,  the  site  of 
the  conference. 

Edergreen  estimated  the  total  trip 
cost,  which  comes  out  of  the  DSA 
confrence  budget,  at  $1,500. 

Edergreen  felt  the  cost  was  jus- 
tified. 

“This  is  where  you  make  your 
connections  with  the  music  in- 
dustry,” he  said.  He  added  that 
Conestoga  College’s  profile  has 
declined  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years. 

“Some  of  the  people  in  Ontario 
didn’t  know  the  college  existed,  or 
they  didn’t  know  where  Kitchener 
was,”  he  said. 


Workshops  helcLfor  seniors 


By  Stephanie  Donkers 

Conestoga  College  and  Rockway 
Senior  Centre  in  Kitchener  will 
continue  offering  men  and  women, 
50  years  of  age  or  older,  a chance 
for  further  education. 

This  summer  will  be  the 
nineteenth  year  the  workshops  will 
be  held  for  them.  The  program 
titled.  Summer  Life  at  Conestoga, 
includes  five  workshops 
throughout  July  and  August.  The 
package  is  $30  for  five  sessions  or 
$10  for  one  session. 

This  summer  is  the  first  time  a 
one-session  alternative  has  been 
offered. 

“It’s  for  people  who  just  want  to 
try  it  Some  people  don’t  have  time 
for  all  five  workshops,”  said  Karen 
Ore,  an  employee  from  the  Rock- 
way Centre. 


The  workshops  will  feature  guest 
speakers  on  subjects  such  as  bird 
watching,  environmental  issues, 
and  dealing  with  the  loss  of  a home 
and  independence  before  entering 
a senior’s  home. 

During  the  second  workshop, 
July  24,  members  will  take  a bus  to 
the  Stratford  Festival  and  tour  the 
backstage  area. 

The  workshops  began  in  1971  at 
the  Waterloo  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
and  were  “more  of  a craft  thing”. 
In  1975,  the  sessions  were  moved 
to  Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus and  became  more  educational 
than  before. 

“They  get  quality  education,” 
Ore  said. 

Membership  ranges  from  30  to 
60  each  year.  Some  have  enrolled 
in  the  workshops  for  years. 

“It’s  really  amazing.  Some  of 


them  are  now  eighty  years  old,” 
Ore  said,  adding  many  of  them  join 
to  socialize  and  rekindle 
friendships  from  previous  years. 
Some  members  come  from  as  far 
as  Listowel,  according  to  Ore. 

The  Rockway  Senior  Centre  and 
Conestoga  College  advertised  the 
workshops  by  handing  out 
pamphlets,  providing  information 
about  them  in  a leisure  newsletter 
and  sending  out  press  releases  to 
various  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions. 

Registration  forms  have  been 
sent  to  libraries,  grocery  stores, 
churches,  recreation  centres  and 
senior  citizen  homes 

A mini-bus  will  be  provided  for 
those  who  cannot  get  to  the  col- 
lege. It  will  leave  from  Rockway 
Senior  Centre  and  costs  $2  for  a 
one-way  trip. 


Resume  critiques  available 


By  John  Ruetz 

Lower  student  attendance  during 
the  summer  has  not  reduced  the 
services  offered  by  placement  ser- 
vices at  the  Doon  campus. 

Placement  Officer  Pam  Seeback 
is  still  offering  resume  critiques  for 
students.  She  said  her  job  is  to 
“provide  feedback  on  the  effec- 
^^tiveness  of  the  students’  resumes.” 

According  to  Setback  the  perfect 
^■resume  “should  be  lean,  mean  and 
focused;  focused  and  relevant  to 
what  the  employer  is  looking  for” 
to  fill  a job  vacancy. 

Relevance  is  heavily  stressed  by 
Seeback.  Job-hunting  students 
need  to  be  aware  of  potential 
employers’  needs  before  applying 


for  a position.  Hoping  to  secure  a 
job  without  knowing  what  are  the 
needs  of  a company  is,  at  best, 
risky  and  often  futile. 

“They  are  selling  themselves  to 
the  employer,”  Seeback  said,  ad- 
ding information  on  a resume 
should  satisfy  what  an  employer 
might  need  in  an  employee. 

Another  service  is  Career  Comer 
newsletter  available  to  all  students. 

The  May  1990  issue  was  the  first, 
with  plans  to  produce  monthly  in- 
stallments. Ideas  on  how  to  im- 
prove job  searches  and  job 
availability  upadates  are  included. 

Seeback  said  spring  issues  will 
deal  with  graduates  looking  for 
work,  while  fall  editions  of  the 
newsletter  will  address  first-and 


second-year  students.  “Each  issue 
will  have  its  own  focus  or  theme 
depending  on  the  time  of  year.” 

The  Career  Comer  will  be  placed 
in  high  visibility  areas  such  as  stu- 
dent services,  student  lounges  and 
the  library. 

All  part-time  and  full-time  sum- 
mer jobs  are  not  being  displayed  at 
the  college  during  the  summer 
months.  All  employers  calling  into 
placement  services  are  having 
their  job  notices  transfered  to  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students  in  both  Kitchener  and 
Cambridge. 

Seeback  said  full-time  oppor- 
tunities are  still  being  accepted 
during  the  summer  months  and  are 
on  display  at  placement  sendees. 


Journalism  instructor  Bob  Trotter  points  to  the  journalism 
award  he  won  in  May.  Above  it,  is  an  award  he  received  from 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  in  1 982. 

(Photo  by  Penny  Dibben/Spoke) 

Teacher  wins  journalism  award 


By  Penny  Dibben 

Conestoga  College  journalism 
instructor  Bob  Trotter  was 
awarded  a runner-up  prize  in  May 
for  his  weekly  column  on  seniors. 
Grey  Matters. 

The  award,  in  the  opinion  writing 
category  for  newspapers  with  cir- 
culation of  20,000  or  more,  was 
presented  by  the  Ontario  Reporters 
Association. 

The  winning  column  was  written 
in  T rotter’ s typically  forthright  and 
vigorous  manner.  He  was  respond- 
ing to  commments  made  by  Don 
Blenkam,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mons finance  committee,  suggest- 
ing seniors  are  old  and  tired,  and 
though  they  have  money,  don’t 
like  to  spend  it. 

Said  Trotter  in  his  column:  “He 
(Blenkam)  should  be  cow-  kicked 
and  stepped  on.  One  old  friend  of 
mine  said  he  should  have  his 
private  parts  pinned  to  a post  and 
then  be  pushed  back  on  his 
posterior  but  that  sounds  too  dras- 
tic even  for  him.” 

In  a spirited  defence  of  seniors, 
Trotter  said  later  in  his  column,  “If 
some  older  folks  tend  to  wear  old 
clothes  and  tend  not  to  buy  things, 
it  is  because  more  than  600,000  of 
us  are  living  in  poverty.  If  we 
spend  less  it  is  because  we  are  get- 
ting less,  dammit,  not  because  we 
are  too  tired  or  too  old.” 

Trotter’s  column  appears  in  five 
newspapers,  including  the 
Windsor  Star  and  New  Era,  which 
is  published  by  Kitchener’s  Fair- 
way Group. 

“I  feel  good  about  that  award  in 
particular”  said  Trotter  who  has 
been  writing  Grey  Matters  for  just . 
more  than  a year.  “What  it  says  to 
me  is  old  Bob  can  still  cut  it  with 
these  kids.” 


Trotter  said  he  writes  the 
newspaper  columns  for  personal 
satisfaction.  Also,  with  retirement 
just  around  the  comer,  Trotter,  63, 
wants  to  augment  the  pension  he 
will  be  earning. 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  year  2020, 
35  per  cent  of  the  population  will 
be  60  years  of  age  and  older,  Trot- 
ter specifically  designed  the 
column  to  be  popular  with  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  He  admits 
he  is  disappointed  by  the  response 
to  date.  Despite  more  than  100 
query  letters  to  newspapers,  only 
five  have  picked  up  his  column. 

A journalism  instructor  for  20 
years,  Trotter  also  writes  an 
agricultural  column.  One  Foot  in 
the  Furrow.  In  1982  he  was 
presented  with  an  award  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
for  excellence  in  farm  reporting. 

INSIDE: 

Elevator 

Conestoga  to  donate  about 

$60,000  towards  special 

needs  elevator. 

See  Page  3 

Movie 

Dick  Tracy  lives  up  to  hype. 

See  Page  4 

Concert 

Aerosmilh  shines  at  Exhibi- 
tion Place,  Toronto. 

See  Page  4 
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[College  should 
back  recycling 

by  Penny  Dibben 

Good  planets  are  hard  to  find. 

Fact  is,  they’re  downright  scarce.  Perhaps  it’s  time  we  assumed 
ours  is  the  only  good  one  around  and  resolved  to  take  better  care  of 
it. 

It’s  no  secret  we  face  horrendous  environmental  problems.  Or  that 
the  only  solution  is  for  each  person  — and  organization  - — to  do 
their  part.  Which  brings  me  to  Conestoga  College. 

In  it’s  own  small  way,  Conestoga  used  to  do  its  bit  for  the 
environment. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  business  teacher  Dave  Jackson  initiated  a 
paper  recycling  project  at  the  college.  But  last  month  administrative 
staff  from  the  portables  moved  to  where  the  recyclable  materials 
were  stored,  and  the  project  ground  to  a halt. 

Jackson  estimated  the  small  volunteer  group  of  faculty,  support 
staff  and  students  collected  and  sorted  six  to  eight  tonnes  of  paper 
a year,  thus  saving  valuable  landfill  space. 

In  return  for  the  paper,  Tri-Tech,  a local  non-profit  company,  paid 
about  $200.  At  the  same  time,  the  college  saved  the  money  it  would 
otherwise  have  spent  to  have  the  paper  carted  away. 

Admittedly,  these  figures  are  pretty  small  potatoes,  but  imagine 
the  quantities  that  could  be  collected  if  the  college  were  to  seriously 
back  a college-wide  recycling  project. 

For  starters,  why  doesn’t  the  administration  issue  a strong  state- 
ment in  support  of  recycling?  Then  to  match  action  to  words,  why 
doesn’t  it  make  it  a priority  to  find  the  necessary  storage  space, 
surely  not  a monumental  task  since  maybe  10  square  feet  would  be 
required. 

It  could  ask  all  who  work  and  attend  school  here  to  support  the 
project  and  pay  — yes,  pay  — staff  to  collect  the  materials.  And 
how  about  an  official  policy  of  buying  only  recycled  stationery  and 
other  paper  products? 

What  about  a box  to  collect  paper  in  every  office  and  every 
classroom,  or  every  couple  of  classrooms?  How  about  containers  to 
collect  pop  cans  and  bottles  in  the  cafeteria?  How  about  some  other 
environmentally-friendly  initiatives? 

Sure,  it  would  cost  the  college  some  money  to  pay  staff  to  collect 
and  sort  the  materials,  especially  if  large  quantities  were  involved. 
But  what  is  the  price  of  doing  nothing  about  our  environmental 
problems? 

And  sure,  grandiose  notions  about  the  environment  probably  fall 
well  beyond  the  college’s  narrow  educational  mandate.  But  if  a 
bottom-line  insurance  company  like  Waterloo’s  The  Mutual  Group 
can  adopt  an  in-house  recycling  plan,  why  not  Conestoga  College? 
Why  not? 

It’s  called  social  responsibility,  the  notion  that  individuals,  institu- 
tions and  corporations  have  some  basic  responsibilities  to  society 
as  a whole. 

I suggest  that  preservation  of  the  planet  lies  somewhere  close  to 
the  top  of  the  list  of  social  responsibilities.  And  that  applies  to 
colleges  too. 

College  is  a place  where  people  come  to  learn.  Maybe  this  college 
should  be  teaching,  by  example,  respect  for  the  environment. 

Who  knows  where  a college-sponsored  recycling  program  might 
lead  to?  Maybe,  in  a small  way,  to  a healthier,  saner,  cleaner  planet. 

And  unless  someone  out  there  has  heard  any  different,  this  is  the 
only  one  we’ve  got. 


OPINION 


Ben  Johnson  vindicated 


Ben  Johnson  is  back  in  the  news  again. 

The  sprinter  recently  stated  he  is  ready  to  return  to 
the  world  of  professional  sports,  this  time  steroid-free. 

On  the  heels  of  this  announcement  comes  the  results 
of  the  Dubin  inquiry,  a report  which  recommends  that 
Johnson  be  allowed  to  stage  his  drug-free  comeback 
after  his  allotted  two-year  suspension. 

The  report  also  states  the  blame  for  Johnson’s  drug 
use  stretches  further  than  just  the  athlete  himself.  The 
entire  sports  world  is,  in  some  way,  responsible. 

The  63  8 -page  report  was  the  outcome  of  a lengthy 
inquiry,  which  cost  taxpayers  $3  million. 

The  irony  is  that  many  Canadian  citizens  already 
knew  all  this. 

From  the  moment  Johnson  tested  positive  in  Seoul, 
Sept.  27,  1988,  Canadians  knew  something  was  very 
wrong  within  the  professional  athletic  community. 

Many  felt  is  was  just  Canada’s  “dumb  luck”  that 
Johnson  happened  to  get  caught  doing  something  that 


“every”  athlete  was  doing. 

Now  we  know  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  were  right. 

Meanwhile,  Johnson  has  begun  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  his  shattered  career.  A career  that  was  once  the  pride 
and  joy  of  Canadians. 

However  Johnson  has  more  to  overcome  then  just 
the  stigma  of  steroids  and  a lighter  body.  He  also  faces 
the  unrelenting  wrath  of  the  Canadian  government. 

A government  which  was  quick  to  smother  him  with 
accolades,  but  quicker  to  strip  him  of  his  fame  and 
livlihood. 

Dubin’ s report  strongly  criticizes  Ottawa’s  reaction 
to  the  steroid  scandal,  which  was  to  ban  Johnson  for 
life  from  competing  for  Canada.  Now  Canadians  are 
left  to  sit  back  and  watch  Johnson  sink  or  swim. 
Whatever  the  results,  Johnson  has  been,  at  least  par- 
tially, vindicated. 

Total  vindication  may  very  well  depend  on  his  talent 
as  a sprinter. 


Meech  failure  ruins  our  image 


The  thought  of  it  ever  happening  seemed  remote,  but 
more  and  more  everyday  being  a Canadian  is  becom- 
ing an  embarrassment. 

Regardless  of  the  death  of  the  Meech  Lake  accord 
or  the  attempts  of  Quebecers,  native  people  and 
minorities  to  establish  their  niche  in  the  nation,  the 
actions  of  some  cast  an  ugly  shadow  on  the  past 
achievements  of  a great  and  respected  country. 

When  English  Canadians  tossed  a Quebec  flag  onto 
the  ground  near  the  Quebec  border  and  then  took  turns 
wiping  their  feet  on  a true  source  of  French  pride,  they 
showed  an  ignorance  unseen  since  the  days  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

One  man  had  determined  single-handedly  the  future 
of  the  nation.  He  may  have  had  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  way  the  accord  treated  native  people.  His 
concerns  may  have  been  shared  by  many  other 
Canadians,  but  he  also  had  an  obligation  to  the  country 
to  allow  a majority  of  Manitoba  legislatures  to  deter- 


mine, in  a free  vote,  whether  the  accord  should  pass  or 
fail. 

When  thousands  of  Montrealers  are  prevented  from 
partaking  in  the  celebrations  of  Canada  Day  because 
of  fear  of  violence,  the  world’s  vision  of  Canada  as  a 
peaceful  and  decent  country  is  shattered. 

When  the  mayor  of  Hull,  Que.  denounces  the  wel- 
come of  an  innocent,  peaceful  spectator  to  the  constitu- 
tional squabblings  — the  Queen  — a vicious  slap  is 
dealt  to  Canada’ s insistence  that  everyone  is  welcomed 
to  visit  this  land. 

And  when  a McDonald’s  restaurant  in  Kitchener 
receives  complaints  for  daring  to  fly  a Quebec  flag 
along  side  a Canadian  flag  as  a gesture  of  good  faith 
to  some  expected  French-Canadian  visitors,  the  un- 
necessary shallowness  and  bitterness  of  some  people 
tarnishes  the  perception  of  all  Canadians. 

It  is  time  for  Canadians  to  act  in  the  manner  the  rest 
of  the  world  expects  of  them.  And  stop  the  humiliation. 


In  defence  of  cutbacks 


It  has  been  a few  months  since  the  college’s  es- 
timated $3.8  mil  lion  operating  deficit  for  the  current 
school  year  was  announced.  Soon  afterwards 
numerous  faculty  layoffs  and  program  cutbacks  were 
implemented  to  help  return  Conestoga  to  stable  finan- 
cial ground. 

These  events  were  interpreted  by  many  students  as 
the  opening  rounds  of  the  college’s  downfall.  Program 
and  faculty  reductions  were  not  pleasant.  Some  were 
even  shocked  at  the  mysterious  Firing  of  Pat  Carter, 
former  college  vice-president  of  academic  affairs,  who 
was  popular  with  the  students. 

Were  the  prejudging  of  Tibbits’  actions  fair  or  wise? 

The  announcement  of  the  college’s  operating  deficit 
should  not  have  come  as  a complete  surprise.  Educa- 
tional institutions  are  not  immune  to  financial 
hardships.  Governments,  agencies  relying  on  govern- 
ment subsidies,  businesses,  big  and  small,  and  possibly 


your  are  in  hock  to  someone  or  some  agency.  Students 
dependent  upon  OS  AP  is  an  example. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  the  college  did  not  know 
about  the  looming  costs.  They  are  responsible  for  that. 
But,  at  least  administration  has  taken  proper  steps  to 
stabilize  operating  costs  to  prevent  a bad  situation  from 
getting  worse. 

Studies  into  college  spending  by  a board  of  gover- 
nors subcommittee  confirmed  the  lion’s  share  of 
spending,  about  88  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  faculty 
salaries;  that’s  the  highest  rate  for  community  colleges 
in  Ontario.  Therefore  some  staff  cutbacks  were  not 
uncalled  for.  Cutbacks  to  non-profitable  programs 
were  another  good  idea. 

If  governments,  business  and  everybody  else  under- 
neath them  could  take  the  same  type  of  effective  action 
to  resolve  financial  difficulties,  our  society  would  not 
be  so  debt-ridden. 
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College  budget  contributes  to 
construction  of  elevator 


By  Penny  Dibben 

Conestoga  College  will  con- 
tribute about  $60,000  in  next 
year’s  budget  towards  an  elevator 
for  special  needs  students  at  Doon 
campus,  said  Jack  Fletcher,  chair- 
person of  student  services. 

The  college’s  contribution  is  ap- 
proximate only,  Fletcher  stressed, 
and  “could  be  more  or  could  be 
less.” 

Total  cost  of  the  elevator  will  run 
about  $250,000. 

“The  college  has  committed 
funds  and  that’s  a good  starting 
point,”  Fletcher  said.  Staff  are  now 
looking  at  ways  to  raise  the 
remainder  of  the  money. 

Special  needs  students  must  now 
use  Doon  Centre’s  freight 
elevator.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  elevator  first  became  an  issue 
during  student  elections  this 
spring,  when  special  needs  jour- 
nalism student  Anita  Huys  raised 


the  question  during  candidates’ 
speeches. 

Huys  also  wrote  a letter  to  col- 
lege president  John  Tibbits.  In  her 
letter,  she  said,  “I  am  forced  to  ride 
on  this  elevator,  that  is  used  to  haul 
garbage  from  the  cafeteria.  It 
smells  so  bad  some  days  that  it  is 
unbearable ...  ” 

During  the  regular  school  year, 
about  seven  students  use  the 
freight  elevator. 

The  college  is  apparently  in- 
eligible for  government-funding 
for  the  elevator.  “We  haven’t  ruled 
it  out,  but  we  are  not  counting  on 
it,”  Fletcher  said. 

Possible  funding  sources  under 
consideration  include  service 
clubs,  foundations,  the  college 
staff  and  the  student  population, 
Fletcher  said.  One  possible 
scenario  is  a small  tuition  hike  per 
student,  per  semester  for  several 
years  to  cover  some  of  the  costs. 

If  each  of  the  different  groups 


contributes  some  funds,  then  the 
campaign’s  goal  should  be  reach- 
able, Fletcher  said. 

According  to  Fletcher,  a fund- 
raising plan  should  be  in  place 
early  in  the  new  year.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  matter  appears  to  be 
progressing  slowly.  But  the  col- 
lege wants  to  lay  solid  plans  to  be 
sure  of  succeeding  in  its  fundrais- 
ing efforts,  Fletcher  said. 

In  the  meantime,  increased  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  spruce  up  the 
freight  elevator. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  (the  elevator)  clean  and 
presentable,”  said  Fletcher.  Straps 
to  open  and  close  the  elevator  door 
will  be  lengthened  as  well,  making 
the  elevator  easier  to  use. 

Huys  noted  in  the  past  the 
elevator  has  sometimes  been  lit- 
tered with  rotten  tomatoes  and 
pieces  of  lettuce.  About  the  plan  to 
keep  it  cleaner,  she  said:  “It’s 
about  time.” 


Grad  resumes  need  work 


By  John  Ruetz 

Angela  Haines  graduated  from 
Conestoga’s  ambulance  and  emer- 
gency care  program  last  spring,  but 
has  yet  to  find  full-time  employ- 
ment. Angela  attended  a place- 
ment services  resume  workshop 
June  26,  along  with  six  other  recent 
graduates  who  are  still  seeking 
employment.  Placement  officer 
Pam  $eeback  photocopied  the 
grads’  resumes  they  wished  to  im- 
prove and  remarked  “I  know  why 
this  person  isn’t  getting  inter- 
views,” after  looking  at  them. 

“A  resume  should  be  lean, 
focused  and  the  key  word  is 
relevant.. .Relevance  is  very  im- 
portant,” said  Seeback,  stressing 
submitting  personalized  resumes 
to  employers  when  seeking 
specific  positions.  “If  you  try  to 
use  a generic  resume  for  all  your 
job  searches”  you  won’t  get 
anywhere. 


Seeback  went  on  to  show  ex- 
amples of  an  effective  resume  that 
can  improve  a graduate’s  chances 
of  getting  an  interview  and  hope- 
fully a job. 

1 . Target  your  resume  to  the  right 
individual  in  the  company  who 
does  the  hiring.  Call  the  company 
and  ask  for  that  person’s  name  if 
necessary,  and  use  it.  Never  ad- 
dress a resume  “To  Whom  It  May 
Concern”  or  “Dear  Sir  or  Madam.” 

Marking  the  envelope“Personal 
and  Confidential”  will  ensure  the 
resume  will  get  to  the 
interviewer’s  desk. 

2.  Attractive  layout.  Use  consis- 
tent headings  and  generous  mar- 
gins and  white  space  between  sec- 
tions for  easier  reading.  Making  a 
resume  easy  to  read  impresses 
potential  employers. 

3 . Error  free.  Absolutely  no  typos 
or  grammatical  errors. 

4.  Reproduce  resume  on  quality 


paper  when  printing  or  photocopy- 
ing. Avoid  colored  paper  unless 
it’s  buff  or  grey. 

5.  Length  should  be  no  more  than 
two  pages. 

“The  information  contained  in  a 
resume  should  stroke  an 
employer,”  said  Seeback.  “Give 
them  the  warm  fuzzies”  so  they 
will  want  to  talk  to  you- 

“You  want  that  employer  pictur- 
ing you  actually  working  in  that 
job. .You  want  to  actually  see  you 
on  the  job”  after  reading  your 
resume,  remarked  Seeback. 

The  catch-22  scenario  of  no  ex- 
perience, no  job  should  not  dis- 
courage graduates  looking  for  their 
first  job.  “If  you  are  applying  to 
companies  as  a graduate  it  is  un- 
derstood you  don’t  have  the  ex- 
perience,” she  said,  adding 
employers  are  interested  in  hiring 
new  people  and  training  them  to 
get  their  experience  on  the  job. 


Kitchener  has  the  Spirit 


By  Claudia  Zuniga 

June  8 marked  the  beginning  of 
the  World  Cup  soccer  champion- 
ship. 

The  games  began  in  Milan  and 
will  continue  in  1 1 other  Italian 
cities,  including  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples  and  Cagliari. 

The  month-long  World  Cup 
which  is  staged  every  four  years  is 
considered  the  world’s  biggest 
sporting  event. 

Certainly  not  all  Kitchener  soc- 
cer fans  have  the  funds  to  travel  to 
Italy  to  witness  this  month  of  ac- 
tion-packed soccer,  but  why  travel 
when  there  is  professional  soccer 

k being  played  right  in  our  back- 
wards? 

The  Kitchener  Spirit,  a new 
member  of  the  Canadian  Soccer 
League’s  Eastern  Division,  is  in 
second  place  and  undefeated  after 
three  games.  Kitchener’s  Centen- 
nial Stadium  located  on  East 
Avenue  will  undergo  a facelift  in 
order  to  accommodate  numerous 
spectators  as  the  Spirit’s  home 


field. 

Former  coach  of  the  Hamilton, 
Steelers  John  McGrane,  is  the 
Spirit’s  general  manager-coach. 

The  team  consists  of  several 
Kitchener  natives:  Dean  Carey, 
Woody  Bailey  and  Colin  Ridge. 
Mike  Carter  is  a British  import, 
while  Paul  Masson  and  Orville 
Reynolds  come  from  Hamilton 
and  Dean  Walling  from  Rochdale. 
Paul  Fenwick  and  Miroslav  Peikos 
are  former  players  for  Ottawa  In- 
terpid.  Steve  Warren  hails  from 
Toronto,  Miroslav  Jekic  is  a pro 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Gary  Wil- 
liams is  another  import. 
Goalkeepers  are  James  Buchanan, 
Scott  McQuillan  and  Guelph  na- 
tive Peter  Gilfil  lan.  The  CSL’s  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of 
young  Canadians  is  shown  in  the 
Spirit.  The  aptly  named  team 
played  a daring  and  competitive 
game  with  a strong  defence  against 
one  of  the  top  teams  in  the  league, 
the  Hamilton  Steelers. 

Other  teams  in  the  Eastern 
Division  are:  Toronto  Blizzard, 


North  York  Rockets,  Montreal 
Supra,  Ottawa  Intrepid,  and  the 
London  Lasers. 

The  favorites,  or  better  said,  the 
best  teams  according  to  McGrane 
are  the  Steelers,  Blizzard  and  the 
Rockets.  So  the  expansion  team, 
the  Spirit,  have  more  to  prove  but 
so  far  so  good. 


Attention: 

SPOKE  NEWS  FLASH 

If  you  have  a news  tips 
for  spoke  staff  please  call 
the 

Spoke  Hotline: 

748-5366 


You  Tell  Us 


What  is  your  reaction  to  the  threat  of  Quebec 
separating? 


“I  don’t  think  they  will.  They  need  the 
benefits  Canada  has  to  offer  as  a 
country.  I think  they  want  their  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  No  country  can  have  that.” 

Darcelle  Watts 


“Doesn’t  really  matter  to  me.  As  far 
as  I’m  concerned  they  can  do 
what  they  want.” 

Cathy  Seifried , ECE  yr.2 


“Let  them  go.  They’ve  been  a 
thorn  in  our  side  for  a long  time,  but 
they  won’t  go.  It’s  a shame  to  break 
up  Canada.” 

Marion  Schneider 


“I  really  hope  they  don’t.  I hope  we  can 
find  a way  so  we  all  can  become  one 
country  and  work  towards  the  country 
as  a whole  and  not  provincially.” 

Susan  Smith, 

Learning  Resource  Centre 


"Disaster.  That’s  Canada.  It’s  been 
that  way  since  I was  a kid  and  they’ve 
always  been  a distinct  society.  That’s 
not  even  an  issue.  I don’t  think  we’d  have 
a problem  if  we  didn’t  have  as  many 
politicians  sticking  their  noses  in.” 

Chuck  Whitehead, 

Electronic  Technology  instructor 


“I  think  it’s  just  a threat.  It’s  all  politics. 
I don’t  think  Quebec  will  be  happy 
no  matter  what.  So  I think  it’s  best  if 
they  did  separate.” 

Terry  Berner 


“I’m  not  worried  about  it.  They 
shouldn’t  kick  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
They  lost  the  War  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  300  years  ago.  They  should 
accept  the  minority.” 

Andy  B.,  mechanical  engineering  grad 


“I  don’t  want  them  to  separate  because  I 
think  they’ve  been  part  of  Canada  for 
more  than  200  years  and  they  make 
Canada  unique.” 

Roberta  Ellington,  Library  Technician 
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Warren  Beatty  s Dick  Tracy  AerOSITlith  tantalizes  Toronto  # 
a nostalgic  summer  hit 


By  Scott  Brady 

Any  film  today  that  features  the 
comic  strip  character  Dick  Tracy 
would  seem  to  be  almost  certainly 
a disaster.  Tracy,  the  tough, 
square-jawed  master  detective 
who  constandy  batded  hideously 
looking  villains,  had  his  heyday 
back  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s,  a time 
when,  for  society,  the  tine  seperat- 
ing  good  and  evil  was  clearly 
drawn. 

In  the  cynical  ’90s,  though,  that 
line  is  becoming  increasingly 
blurred,  with  movie  audiences 
cheering  the  bad  guys  and  booing 
the  good  guys. 

It  would  seem  only  logical  that 
audiences  would  also  boo  and  hiss 
Dick  Tracy  off  the  screen  as  well. 

But,  this  summer’s  release  of 
Dick  Tracy  by  Hollywood’s  aging 
golden  boy,  Warren  Beatty,  is  a hit 
with  audiences  of  all  ages.  The 
ridiculously  inflated  publicity 
hype,  certainly  has  something  to 
do  with  Dick  Tracy’s  success,  but 
a lot  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
overall  highly  unusual  quality  of 
the  film. 

The  plot  seems  to  be  taken 
straight  from  any  typical  depres- 
sion era  gangster  movie.  It  is 
Chicago  during  the  ’30s,  and  Dick 
Tracy  (Beatty),  a trench-coal  clad 
yellow  knight  of  law  and  order,  is 
out  to  bust  up  the  city’s  crime  syn- 
dicate any  way  he  can.  One 
gangster  named  Big  Boy  Caprice 
(A1  Pacino)mobilizes  all  the 
gangsters  in  the  city  to  try  and  get 
rid  of  Tracy. 

Aside  from  having  Big  Boy  to 
deal  with,  Tracy,  in  typical  B- 
movie  fashion,  must  also  find  a 


home  for  a street  kid  (Charlie 
Korsmo),  express  his  love  for  his 
girlfriend  Tess  Trueheart  (Glenn 
Headly)  and  resist  the  advances  of 
a sultry  nightclub  singer  named 
Breathless  Mahoney  (Madonna, 
playing  the  only  character  she  can 
portray  best:  herself). 

It’s  all  quite  predictable  right 
down  to  the  supposedly  surprise 
ending,  yet  Dick  Tracy’s  success 
lies  not  so  much  in  what  is 
presented  on  screen  but  how  it  is 
presented. 

Art  director  Richard  Sylbert  and 
cinematographer  Vittorio  Storaro 
have  created  a special  world  for  the 
character  of  Dick  Tracy.  Using 
stark  bright  color  designs,  and  ob- 
viously phoney  but  nevertheless 
striking  sets,  the  line  seperating 
good  and  evil  for  Tracy  and  the 
audience  is  clearly  drawn.  We  in- 
stinctively want  to  cheer  this  time 
for  the  good  guys. 

The  performances  for  the  most 
part  are  restrained  and  contribute 
to  the  film’s  overall  effectiveness. 
Beatty,  in  his  first  major  starring 
role  since  Reds  nearly  a decade 
ago,  gives  a relaxed  low  key  and 
even  humorous  portrayal  of  Tracy. 
Korsmo,  Headly  and  (Surprise!) 
Madonna  give  equally  effective 
and  winning  performances.  The 
one  exception  is  Pacino,  who 
creates  a hammy  and  hilarious  Big 
Boy  that  should  please  audiences 
who  remember  him  from  his  God- 
father days. 

In  all,  Dick  Tracy  is  a fast-paced 
and  enjoyable  romp  through  the 
underworld  of  yesteryear  that 
shouldn’t  be  missed  by  anyone 
who  still  believes  in  heroes. 


By  Bill  Doucet 

Who  said  you  can’t  have  you’re 
(birthday)  cake  and  eat  it  too? 

Aerosmith,  who  have  survived 
three  decades  of  sex,  drugs  and 
rock  and  roll,  soared  into  Exhibi- 
tion Stadium  in  Toronto  on  June  29 
to  give  fans  a holiday  weekend  to 
remember. 

The  band  has  been  riding  the  road 
to  success  since  the  release  of 
Pump,  their  latest  vinyl  offering. 

Aerosmith  certainly  did  not  come 
alone.  They  brought  the  Black 
Crows,  Warrant  and  Metallica  to 
help  celebrate  Canada’s  birthday. 

The  Black  Crows,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  arrive  at  5 p.m.,  finally  hit 
the  stage  at  6:30.  The  crowd  was 
sparse  and  most  seemed  to  be  glad 
when  the  band  left  Warrant  quick- 
ly appeared  on  the  scene  and 
received  limited  applause.  Though 
they  didn’t  receive  a lot  of  atten- 
tion during  their  set,  the  crowd  did 
enjoy  their  hit  single  Heaven. 


After  a long  wait,  the  sun  went 
down  and  the  lights  came  up. 
Metallica  rushed  on  stage  and 
slammed  their  crunching,  yet 
melodic,  brand  of  thrash  into  the 
faces  of  30,000  screaming  head- 
bangers.  The  hard-rocking  quartet 
played  what  could  be  called  a 
“greatest  hits”  set.  They  flew 
through  versions  of  Creeping 
Death,  Am  I Evil?,  Whiplash  and 
Harvester  of  Sorrow.  The  high- 
light of  the  show  came  with  a 
thumping  version  of  Master  of 
Puppets  and  a stirring  rendition  of 
One. 

Metallica  did  their  job  and 
warmed  up  the  crowd  for  Aeros- 
mith 

At  11:15  p.m.  Aerosmith 
swooped  down  on  Toronto  and 
snatched  the  crowd’s  attention  like 
a hawk  grabs  its  prey. 

The  show,  primarily  a compila- 
tion of  new  songs,  did  not  disap- 
point. 


Joe  Perry  didn’t  hurt  either. 

A nice  surprise  came  when  Peter- 
borough-native  Sebastien  Bach  of 
Skid  Row  joined  the  band  for  the 
rowdy  Last  Child. 

Who  says  this  only  happens  in 
L.A.  and  New  York? 

The  crowd  screamed  uncon- 
trollably as  Steven  Tyler  pranced 
around  the  stage  like  a peacock  to 
Perry’s  raunchy  guitar  licks. 

The  band  took  a short  break 
before  playing  an  encore  of  Dream 
On,  Love  In  An  Elevator  and  their 
trademark,  Walk  This  Way. 

Everybody  went  home  with  the 
taste  of  Aerosmith’s  cake  sweetly 
tantilizing  their  palates. 

Aerosmith  mixed  the  new  tunes 
Monkey  On  Your  Back,  Janie’s 
Got  A Gun  and  Dude  Looks  Like 
A Lady  with  the  classic  Sweet 
Emotion,  Train  Keep  A Rollin’ 
and  Back  In  The  Saddle. 

A bluesy  version  of  Jimi 
Hendrix’s  Redhouse  by  guitarist 


Total  Recall  leaves 
no  dull  moments 


By  Claudia  Zuniga 

With  a budget  of  $60  million  and 
a $1 1 million  star.  Total 
Recall,  the  science-fiction  war  on 
Mars  movie,  is  a good  investment 
The  star  of  the  movie  is  Arnold 
“bicep  king”Schwarzenegger. 
Like  any  Schwarzenegger  movie 
the  violence  in  Total  Recall,  could 
be  done  without.  Even  the  women 
crush  bones  and  crack  skulls,  a 
twist  from  being  sex  objects  and 
delicate. 

The  movie  takes  place  in  the  fu- 
ture on  the  planet  Mars.  It  entails 
martial  arts  and  martial  law. 

Schwarzenegger  plays  a secret 
agent  whose  accent  adds  humor  to 
his  lines. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  the 
down-to-earth  Quaid  (Schwar- 
zenegger) who  portrays  a typical 
construction  worker,  happily  mar- 
ried to  Lori  (Sharon  Stone)  a sexy 
blonde  bombshell.  Oops!  not  so 
happily  married,  Quaid  has  these 
recurring  dreams  about  a brunette 
he  adventures  with  on  the  Red 
Planet 

Following  his  dream  he  buys  a 
vacation  package  from  an  agency 
called  Rekall.  Rekall  uses  brain 


implants  to  create  two  weeks’ 
worth  of  memories  that  proves  to 
be  better  than  actual  trips. 

He  decides  to  explore  Mars  as  a 
secret  agent  Quaid  suffers  what 
they  call  “schizoid  embolism” 
while  undergoing  treatment  and 
discovers  his  life  and  marriage  had 
been  controlled  by  engineers.  He 
also  realizes  he  was  a secret  agent 
on  Mars,  but  he  had  defected  to  the 
guerrillas.  Army  killers  are  after 
him  throughout  the  movie  and  he 
struggles  to  set  himself  free. 
During  his  adventure  he  meets 
Melina  (Rachel  Ticotin),  the 
brunette  from  his  dreams  who 
fears  he  is  double  agent 
The  special  effects  in  the  movie 
are  excellent  including  the  glass- 
walled  dome  that  protects  the 
humans  from  the  martian  atmos- 
phere. 

This  action-packed  movie,  al- 
though violent,  is  no  different  than 
the  movies  like  Robocop  which 
shares  director  Paul  Verhoeven  but 
it  does  offer  a more  challenging 
plot  and  script 

Although  Total  Recall  may  come 
across  as  WWF  with  a script  at 
times,  it  is  a summer  blockbuster 
not  be  missed. 
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